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ment, for the ſuppreſſing ſuch of the Stage. Coaches 


And Carawans nom travelling upon the Roads of En- 
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L. land, as ere unneceſſary, and Regulating ſacli as 


a all] Be e fit to be continued. 
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— ele Sade are one of the exvacel Miſcheſs th of late years 


hath happened to the Kingdoms, eſpecially thoſe that are kept 
within forty or fifty miles of London, which is humbly Ong, 


Are altogether unneceſſary; for, 


| 1 — 1. They are Miſchievous to 'the publick. 
2. They are Deſtructive to Trade. 
3. They are Prejudicial to Lands. 


1: They are Miſchievous to the Publick. 

PFirſt, By deſtroying the Breed of good Horſes, the Strength of the Na- 
tion, and making Men careleſs of attaining to good Horſemanſhip, a thing 
ſo uſeful and commendable in a Gentleman. 3 
' Secondly, By hindring the Breed of Watermen, who are the N urſery for 

Seamen, and they the Bulwark of the Kingdom. 
Thirdly, By leſſening of his Majeſties Revennes. 

For the firſt of theſe; Stage-Coaches prevent the breed of good Horſes, 
deſtroy thoſe. that are bred, and effeminate his Majeſties Subjects, who 
having uſed themſelves to travel in them, have neither attained ski 
themſelves, nor bred up their Children to g00d Horſemanſhip,, whereby 
they are rendred uncapable of ſerving their Countrey on Horſeback, if 
occafion ſhould require and call for the ſame; for, hereby they become 
weary and liſtleſs when they ride a few Miles, and unwilling to get on 
Horlcback ; 3. not able to endure Froſt, Snow, or Rain, or to lodg in the 
Fields 3 and what reaſon, ſave only cheir uſi ing themſelves ſo tenderly, and 
their riding in theſe Stage-Coacher, can be given for this their inability: © 
What Encouragement hath any Man to breed Horſes whilſt theſe- 
Coaches are continued? there is ſuch a lazy habit of body upon Men, that 
they, to indulge themſelves, ſave their fine Cloaths, and keep clean and 
dry, will ride. nga in one of them, and endure all the Inconvenicnors of 75 
this anger of travelling rather than ride om Horſeback 7} So chat if an 

e continue his Bre ed, he plas be one that is a great lover of 


Manſh 
m4 and refolye to keep ind pleaſe his on fancy with them 3 vue 
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There is not the fourth part of Saddle-Horſes, either bred or kept now 


in England, that was before theſe Coaches were ſet up, and would be again. 
if they were ſuppreſt. Nor is there any occaſion for breeding or keeping 

fuch Horfes, whilſt theſe Coaches are continued. - _ 
For, will any Man keep a Horſe for himſelf, and another for his Man, 
all the year, for to ride one or two Journeys, that at pleaſure, when he 
h occafion, can ſlip to any place where his buſineſs lies, for two, three, 


= Aer mine if within twenty miles of London, and 1 proportiona- 


bly into any part of England. No, there is no Man, unleſs ſome Noble 
Soul, that ſcorns and abhors being confined to ſo ignoble, baſe, and ſor- 
did a way of travelling, as theſe Coaches oblige him unto, and who pre- 
fers a publick Good before his own Eaſe and advantage, that will breed 
or keep ſuch Horſes. Neither are there near ſo many Coach-Horſes ei- 


ther bred or kept in Englund now, as there were Saddle-Horles formerly, 


there being no occaſion for them, the Kingdom being ſupplied with a far 


leſs number. For, formerly, every Man that had occaſion to travel many 
Journeys yearly, or to ride up and down, kept Horſes for himſelf and Ser- 
vants, and ſeldom rid without one or two Men; But now ſince every 
Man can have a paſſage into every place he is to travel unto, or to ſome 
place within a few miles of that part he deſigns to go unto, They have 
left keeping of Horſes, and travel without Servants 3 And Tork, Cheſter, 
and Exeter Stage- Coaches, each of them with forty Horſes a piece, carry 
eighteen Paſſengers a week from London to either of theſe places, and in 
like manner as many in return from theſe places to London; which comes 


in the whole to 1872 in the year. Now take it for granted, That all that 
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are carried from London to thoſe places, are the fame that are brought 
back, yet are there 936 Paſſengers carried by forty Horſes whereas were 
it not for theſe: Coaches, at leaſt 500 Horſes would be required to 
perform this Work. Take the ſhort Stages within twenty or thirty 
miles of London, each Coach with four Horſes carries ſix Paſſengers a day, 
which-are 36 in a week, 1872 a year; If theſe Coaches were ſuppreft, 
can any Man imagine theſe 1872 Paſſengers and their Servants could. be 
carried-by four Horſes? Then reckon your Coaches within ten miles of 


London, that go backward and forward every day, and they carry double 


the number every year; and ſo preportionably your ſhorter Stages within 


three, four, or five miles of Landou s. 

There are Stage - Coaches that go to almoſt every Town within-20 or. 
25 miles of London, wherein Paſſengers are carried, ſo that moſt Perſons. 
in and about Londen, and in Middleſex, Ei, Kent and Surry, Gentlemen, 
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them, ſome to keep Fairs and Markets; others to viſit Friends, and to, and 
from their Countrey-houſes, or about other buſineſs, who before theſe 
Coaches did {et up, kept a Horſe or two of their own, but vow have gt- 


ven over keeping the ſame 3 ſo that by computation there are not ſo many 


by ten thouſand Horſes kept now in theſe Parts, as there were before 

Stage-Coaches ſet up: By which means breeding of good Pad-Nags is 

_ diſcouraged, aud Coach-Horſes that ate bred, by the cruelty and ill uſage 
of Stagers, are deſtroyed. | 


2ly, Thoſe Coaches hinder the breeding of Water- men, and much dif-' 


courage thoſe that are bred; for there being Stage- Coaches ſet up unto 
every little Town upon the River of Thames, on both ſides the Water, 

from London as high as Windfor and Maidenhead, & c. And ſo from Lon- 
don-Bridg to and below Graves end, and alſo to every little Town within 


a mile or two of the Water- ſide. Theſe are they who carry all the Let- 


ters, little Bundles, and Paſſengers, which before they ſet up, were carried 
by Water, and kept Water- men in a full Employ, and occaſioned their 


increaſe (whereof there never was more need than now); And yet by 


theſe Coaches, they of all others are moſt diſcouraged and dejected, eſpeci- 
ally our Weſtern and below-Bridg Water- men; they having little or no- 
thing to do, ſometimes not a Fare in a weak; ſo that they dare not take 
Apprentices, the Work they have not anſwering the charge they are at in 

keeping themſelves and Families. The conſequence whereof is like to 
prove {ad in a ſhort time, unleſs ſpeedily prevented, eſpecially if we hap- 


pen to loſe ſo many yearly of thoſe that are bred, as of late years we have 


done. But if theſe Coaches were down, Water- men as formerly would 
have Work, and be encouraged to take Apprentices, whereby their num- 
ber would every year greatly encreaſe. 1 | „ 


3ly, It prejudiceth his Majeſty in his Revenue of Exciſe: For now 


four or five trayel in a Coach together, and twenty or thirty in a Caravan, 
Gentlemen and Ladies, without any Servants,conſume little Drink on the 
Road, yet pay as much at every Inn, as if their Servants were with them, 
which is the Tapſters gain, and his Majeſties loſs: But if Travellers would, 
as formerly they did, Travel on Horſeback, then no perſons of Quality 
would ride without their Servants : And it is they that occaſion the 
Conſumption of Beer and Ale on 'the Roads, and ſo would advance his 


Miajeſties Revenue. Iknow it will be Objected, There are as many Peo- 


ple now as. will be when Coaches are down, and they drink where ever 
they are; Therefore no matter whether they drink at Home or on the Road, 
ſince the Conſumption will be the fame ʒ how. can the Kings Revenue 
then be advanced by Servants travellingawith their Maſters or Miſtreſſes, 
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more than it is already? The anſwer is plain; at home they drink ſmall 

| .drigk brewed by their , Maſters that pay no Exciſe, but whatever they 

drink at Inns, pays the Kings duties: and conſumes trebble the quantity 

; of Mault. And all Inn-keepers do declare, that they ſel] not half the drink, 
nor pay the King half the Exciſe they did before theſe Coaches ſet up. 

a ly, Theſe Coaches and Caravans are deſtructive to the Trade and Ma- 
nufactories of the Kingdom, have impoveriſhed and ruined many thou- ſe 
fands of Famalies, whoſe ſubſiſtence depended upon the Manufacturing of 
Wooll and Leather, two of the Staple- Commodities of the Kingdom: 

For, before theſe Coaches were fet up, Travellers rode on Horſeback, and 
men had Boots, Spurs, Saddles, Bridles, Saddle-clothes, and good riding 
Suits, Coats and Cloaks, Stockings and Hats; whereby the Wool and 
Leather of the Kingdom was conſumed, and the poor people ſet at work 

by Carding, Combipg, Spinning, Knitting, Weaving, Fulling : And your 
_Cloth-Workers, Drapers, Taylors, Sadalers, Tanners, Curriers, Shoomahers, 
Spurriers, Lorrayners,Felt-makers, had a good Imploy, were full of work, 
got money, lived handſomly, and help'd with their Families to conſume 
the Proviſions and Manufactures of the Kingdoms: But by means of theſe 
Coaches, theſe Trades, beſides many others depending upon them, are be- 
come almoſt uſelefs 3 and they, with their Families, reduced to great ne- 
.cellity z infomuch, that many thouſands of them are caſt upon the Pariſhes 
wherein they dwell, for a Maintenance. Beſides, ittis a great hurt to the 
Girdlers, Sword-Cutlers, Gunſmithi and Trunk-makert; moſt Gentlemen, 
before they travelled in theſe Coaches, uſing to ride with Swords, Belts, 

Peiſtols, Holſters, Portmantues and Hat-caſes, which in thefe Coaches they 

have little or no eccafion for: For, when they rode on Horſeback, they 
rode in one Suit, carried another ta wear when they came to their journeys 
end, or lay by the way: But in Coaches, a Silk-Suit, and an Indian Gown, 
with a Saſh; Silk- Stockings, Bea ver- Hats, men ride iv, and carry no other 
with them, becauſe they eſcape the wet and dirt, which on Horſeback they 
cannot avoid; whereas in two or three journeys on Horſeback „ theſe 
Cloaths and Hats were wont, to be ſpoiled: Which done, they were for- 
ced to have new very often; and that enereaſed the Conſumption of the 

Manufactures, and the Imployment of the Manufacturers, which travel- 
ling in Coaches doth ne way do. Aud if they were women that travel- 
led, they uſed to have Saſeguards, and Hoods, Side-ſaddles and Pillions, 
with Strappins, Saddle or Pillion-cloths, which (for the moſt part) were 
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either laced or imbroidered 3 to the making of which, there went many 
&veral Trades, ſeeing there is not one Side- Saddle with the furnitute made, 
but before it he finiſned; there are at leaſt thirty ſeveral Trades have 
a ſhate in the making thereof, moſt of which are · either * 
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ly prejudiced by the Abitemeat of their Trade: Which being bred untg, 
aud having ſerved {even years Apprentiſhip to learn, they know not what 


other courſe to take for a Livelihood. And belides all theſe Inferior 
Handy-Craftsmen, there are the Mercers,; Silkmen, » Lace-Men, Milinees, - 


Liunen and Woollea-Drapers, Hverdaſhers,and divers other Eminent Trades, 
that receive great prejudice by this way of Travelling: For.the Mercers 
ſold Silk and Stuff in great quantities for Safeguards, Hoods, and Riding 
Clothes for Womens by which means the S:1k-Twifters, Winders, Thro- 
ſters, Weavers and Dyers, had a fuller Imployment, the Silk-men ſold more 
Lace and Imbroidery, which kept the Silver-Wyre-Dramere, Lace-makers 
Imbroiderers , and at leaſt ten Trades more, in work: The Linnen- 
Draper ſold more Linnen, not only to Sadlers to make up. Saddles, 
but to Travellers for their own uſe, nothing wearing out Linnen more 
than riding. Wollen Drapers-ſold:-more Cloth than now; Sadlers uſed 
before thefe Coaches were ſet up, to buy 3 or 400 l. worth of Cloth a- 
piece in a year, nay ſome Five hundred and a Thoufand pounds worth, 
which they cut out into Saddles and Pillion-Cloths; though now 
there is no Sadler can diſpoſe of One hundred pounds worth in a year 
in his Trade. The Millinert and Haberdaſhers, they alſo fold more Rib- 
bons, Gloves, Hoods, Scarfs, and other things belonging to their Trades, 
the duſt, dirt and rain, and riding on Horſeback, ſpoiling: and wearing 
them out, much more than travelling in a Coach: And on Horſeback 
theſe things were apter to be loſt than in a Coac ) 
Trade is a great Myſtery, and one Trade depends upon another: Were 
it not too tedious, I could ſhew you how many ſeveral Trades there are 
that go.to the making of every one of the things aforementioned;and de- 
monſtrate, that there is ſcarcely a Trade in England, but what is one way 
or other concerned and prejudiced by theſe Stage Coaches, eſpecially the 


Countrey-Trade all over England : For, paſſage to London being ſo eaſy, 


Gentlemen come to London oftner than they need, and their Ladies either 
with them, or having the conveniencies of theſe Coaches, quickly follow 
them. And when they are there, they muſt be in the Mode, have allithe 


new Faſhions, buy all their Cloaths there, and go to Plays, Ballst and 
Freats, where they get ſuch a habit of Jollity,- and a love to Gayety und 


Pleaſure, that nothing afterwards in the Countrey will ſerve them, if ever 
they ſhould fix their minds to live there again: But they muſt have all 
from London, whatever it coſtt s. 
And there is one grand miſchief happens to the Countrey thereby; for 
Gentlemen drain the Cbuntrey of all the money they dan get, bring it to 


London, and ſpend it there: e 2 
Neighbodirs, money Would be 
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kept circulating amongſt them; and Chapmen that have ſerved Appren- 
tiſhips, and ſet up near them, would have a good Trade, pay their Rents, 
and live hand ſomly, the Trade betwixt them and the City of Landon 
would be renewed; Countrey Ladies would be as well pleaſed / provided 
they be kept from London) as if they had all the rich Clothes, Modes and 
Faſhions, vainly and extravagantly invented and worn in the City, 
aſſoon as they have them there; and Gentlemen would not only ſave the 
Money they ſpend in Journeys to buy Cloaths, but have as good as need 
to he worn in the Countrey, at eaſier rates than they mult pay at London, 
"it they buy when the Faſhion comes firſt uuß . 
zuly, Theſe Coaches and Caravans, hinders the Conſumption of all ſort 
of Proviſions for Man and Beaſt, thereby bringing down the Rents. of 
Lands. For inſtance, a Coach with four Horſes carries fx Paſſengers, a 
Caravan with four or five Horſes, carries twenty or five and twenty : 
Theſe, when they come'to their Inn; club together for a Diſh or two of 
Meat, and having no Servants with them, ſpend not above twelve pence, 
or ſixteen pence a piece at a place; yet perhaps foul four, five, or fix pair 
of ſheets. Horſes they have none, but what draw them; and for thoſe, 
the Coach-men agree with the Innkeeper beforehand, to have their Hay 
and Oats at ſo low a Rate, that he loſeth by them, and is forced to beat 
down the price of them in the Market, yet muſt let the Coachman have 
them for what he pleaſeth; otherwiſe he carries his Paſſengers to other 
Inns: by which means the Inholders get little or nothing, cannot pay 
their Rent, nor hold their Inns, without great Abatements; Two 
third parts of what they formerly paid, is in ſome places abated. Upon 
ſuch accounts as theſe, Fnholders where theſe Coaches do come, are un- 
done: And if fo; ſince moſt Travellers travel in Coaches, what muſt be 
come of all the reſt of the Inns on the Roads where theſe Coaches ſtay not? 
Believe it, they are a conſiderable number, take all the grand Roads in 
3 England, as, York, Exeter, Cheſter, &c. There are about 500 Inns on each 
| Road, and theſe Coaches do not call at fifteen or hxteen of them; then 
| what can follow, but that the reſt be undone, and their Landlords loſe 
[their Rents ? J) 217 i FO v3ofe t% vod cnoutitt wip 
But were theſe Coaches and Caravans down, and travelling on Horſe- 
back again come into faſhion, firſt, every Paſſenger that now travels in 
Coach, would have one Horſe at leaſt 3 many of them, one, two or three 
Servants with them, who now ride ſneaking -without any Attendants at 
all; whereby in all probability, according to moderate Computation, 
there would be at leaſt forty or fifty Horſes upon the Road, inſtead of nine 
ir den that draw the Coach and Gata van. e 
Aly, Theſe Travellers would diſperſe themſeves into the ſeyeral Inns 
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upon the Road, each man where he could ſind the beſt Entertainment : 


whereby Trade would be diffuſed, ' Inholders be enabled to pay their 
| Rents, and encouraged to provide accommodations fit for the reception 


* 


of Gentlemen. Th 


3. Moſt Horſes go to graſs in the Summer time, which would raiſe the 
Rents of Paſture-Lands about Cities and Corporations, and other Towns 
upon the Roads, above what formerly they were; which of late years, by 
means of thoſe Coaches, have fallen half in half, even in Middleſex, and 
other places ad joyning to London it ſelf: And no other, reaſon for it can 
be given but this, That Citizens and Gentlemen about the City, do not 


keep Horſes as formerly they did : Neither doth there now come a ſixth 
part of the Horſes to London that uſed to do; but if Stage-Coaches be 


ſuppreſt, there will be a neceſſity for men to apply themſelves to the bree- 
ding, keeping and uſing. Horſes as formerly they did; and it will neceſſa- 
rily occaſion the Conſumption of five times the quantity of Hay, Straw 
and Horſe-Corn that now is conſumed; whereby Farmers will have a 


vent for their Commodities, and be enabled to pay their Rents for, not 
only will there then be four times the number of Horſes travelling upon 
the Roads that there are now, but in the City of London, and all the great 
Townsin England, there would be great numbers of good Horſes kept by 


Gentlemen, Merchants and Tradeſmen for their on uſes; and by others 
alſo, to let out to hire to ſuch as ſhall have occaſion to ride, and keep not 
Horſes of their own. 3 | „ 

It is very obſervable, that before theſe Coaches were ſet up, what 
with the Horſes kept by Merchants, and other Tradeſmen and Gentle- 
men in or near London, and the Travellers Horſes that came to London, 
That City ſpent all the Hay, Straw, Beans, Peaſe and Oats-, that could be 
ſpared within twenty or thirty miles thereof; And for a further ſupply, 
had vaſt quantities from Hezly, and other Weſtern parts, and from below 
Graveſ.end by Water 3 beſides many Ships-Lading of Beans from Hull, and 
of Oats from Lynn and Boſton; and then Oats, and Hay, and other Horſe- 


Meat, would bear a good price in that Market, which was the Standard 


for all the Markets in England; But now, ſince thele Coaches ſer up, e- 
ſpecially in ſuch multitudes, and thoſe ſo nigh London, London cannot con- 
ſume what grows within twenty miles of it. But if they were down, 
the Conſumption in Landon would quickly be as great as ever, and that 
would raiſe the price of the Commodities, advance the price of Lands, 
and gauſe Reents to be well paid again; And not only would every Travel- 
ler that no w rides in a Coach, travel on Horſeback, it Coaches were down, 
and ſome of them by two or three Servants, and ſo occaſion a greater 


-Conſumption of the Proviſion for Cartel x, But further every of theſe ſe- 
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veral © ET} who before cubbedrogether fora Diſh or two of Meat, 
woilld have one, two, or three Diſhes of Meat for himſelf and his Ser- 
uants; which would occaſion the Conſum ption of ſix times as much Beef, 
Veal, Mutton, Lamb, and all forts of Fiſh, Fowl, Poultrey, and other 
Provifi ons, as is nd conſumed on the Roads: And ſuch Conſumption 
would raiſe the price of Lands, and cauſe better payment of Rents; eſpe- 
cially if it be conſidered, T hat not only will the Conſumption be en- 
creaſed by thoſe that travel the Roads; but ten- times more would be 
ſpent by thoſe who would be employed i in the making thoſe things that 
Travellets muſt have when they ride; who, if they have work, and can 
earn Money, will Eat and Drink of the beſt, as formerly they did, when 
ſeveral Handicraft Tradeſmen in London kept 20, 30, or 40 Journeymen 
at work, ſpent a quarter of Beef, and a Carcaſs of Mutton in a week in 
their Houſes 3! wh fince theſe Coaches ſet up, have fallen to a couple of 
"Apprentices 3 and though as eminent of their Trade as any about Lon- 
don, yet can hardly eatn Bread to put into their heads. If it be ſo then, 
that Running Stage. Coaches and Caravans are ſo injurious to the Publick, 
deſtructive to Trade, and the occaſion of the fall of Rents, it would be 
worth our time toconſider what is in them worthy of their being coun- 
tenanced and defired 3 And whether the Inconveniences be not much 
greater than the Conveniences men receive by them. If this way of tra- 
velling were the way that of all ways appeared moſt beneficial, leaſt ex- 
penfive, conducing to Health, advantageous to Men in their buſi nels, ab- 
folutely neceſſary to ſome, uſeful to others, and impoſed upon none; There 
-were ſome Reaſon for mens being in love wich them; 5 but if the contrary 
be apparent, then hat tnadnefs poſſeſſeth Men thus to court their own 
Inboriveniences'an Miſchiefs? Lee us examine theſe „„ 
Firſt, Mien receive not the greateſt benefit by travelling in theſe 
Cöschrsy For can that way be beneficial to any that hinders and deſtroys 
Tiade, prevents the Gonfumption of the Proviſions and Manufacturies 
of the Kin dom, and thereby lowers the Rents of Land? © 
fer Fit, Can 4 Gentleman receive Co advantage by ſaving 5 50. 
Per Auna in 1 Johrney, when By this manner of 772700 he lowers 
his of Rents threk times as H iu er as he fees hy his Journeys, 
dy counteriabciag that Rind of conveyance that hinders the Conſumption 
N f His wn Eftate, ank thereby tak S hĩs Tetiants' unable 
to pay their Rent??? Om. een 
Ay, Is: itto be denten wee 2 Tradeſti tant ul des at any Profe by 
theſe Coaches u he ſhould Nee a little x 3 in them, 
ithathe muff neceſſa ix Ent he travels Gf dre der ing: 
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of which much more would be conſumed than is, if ſuch Coaches were 
down, and by the Sale whereof they would get much more than they ſavc 
by confining themſelves to travelling as aforeſaid ; ſo that plainly it is 
their Intereſt to promote that way of travelling, that tends to the greateſt 
Conſumption of the Manufacturies or Commodities wherein they deal. 
Aly, The Husbandmen, who live by the ſweat of their Brows, in ma- 
nuring the Eſtates of the Gentry, they are undone by their Carriage; fot 
it hinders their ſelling their Corn, Hay, and Straw, and other the products 
of their Farms, and brings down the price of what they ſell, thereby ren- 
dring them unable to pay their Rents, or to hold their Farms without con- 
ſiderable abatements: which if not given them, their Lands are thrown 
up into the Landlords hands, and little or no benefit made by them. 
Aly, The Graſiers they complain for want of a vent for their Cattel, 
which they had before theſe Coaches were erected; Not that. I do ima- 
gine Coaches to be the only reaſon of the want of that Conſumption, 
though it be evident they go far in the promoting that miſchief; for the 
want of People in England, the loſs of many thouſands from àmongſt us, 
of late years, and the leaving off cating of Suppers by thoſe that are left 
alive, go a great way therein. But theſe two may be eaſily remedied'3 
The former by 4 General Ad of Naturalization,” which would bring all 
Foreigners in amongſt us; The latter, by mens ſpending leſs in Taverns, 
Plays, and Balls, and keeping up in lieu thereof the ancient laudable Cu- 
ſtomes of England, of: good Houſe- keeping, and thereby retieving the 
Poor. Half the Money that Gentlemen idly ſpend in Taverns upon French 
Wines, for which the Coin of the Kingdom is exhauſted, or upon Plays, 
Balls, treating Miſtreſſes, fine Cloathes, Toyes from France, or other Fo- 
reign. parts, would defray the charges of having good Suppers every 
night; whereby the product of our own Lands would be conſumed! and 
that would raiſe Rents : Nay, I am verily perſwaded, if it were duly con- 
ſidered, and that all men, as formerly, would fall to eating of Suppers, at 
leaſt to dreſſing of them; and when dreſt, if they eat not themſelves, 
would give them to the Poor, the increaſe of the Conſumption would 
raiſe the Rents of Lands, as much above what now they do go at (at leaſt 
in moſt places of England ) as would defray the charges of thoſe Suppers 3 
It ſo, would it not then be of great advantage to men in their Eſtates and 
to the Kingdom in general? _ | f 
But to proceed; If the Gentlemen, the Tradeſmen, the Husbandmen, 
the Graſier, be not benefited, by this travelling, I am ſure the laſt ſort of 
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reſt to travel in, being far leſs expenſive than the other; fo that theſe 
Running Coaches are not moſt beneficial to every ſort of Travellers, 


Secondhy, Men do not travel in theſe Coaches with leſs expence of Mo- 
ney or Time than on Horſeback; For, on Horſeback they may travel 
faſſer; and if they pleaſe (all things duly conſidered) with as little, if not 
leſs charges. „ LS ia oor 
For inflance , From London to Exeter, Cheſter, or Tork, you pay 40, 
now they pay 50 ſhillings apiece in Summer-time, 45 ſhillings in Winter 
for your Paſfage; and as much from thoſe places back to London: beſides, 
in theJourney they change Coachmen four times, and there are few Paſſen- 
gers but gives 12 pence to each Coachman at the end of his Stage, which 
comes to 8 ſhillings in the Journey backward and forward, and at leaſt 
3 ſhillings comes to each Paſſengers ſhare to pay for the Coachmens Drink 
on the Road; ſo that in Summer- time the Paſſage backward and forward 
to any of theſe places, coſts 4 J. 11 f. in the Winter 5 J. 15. and this only 
for eight days riding in the Summer, and 12 in the Winter. Then when 
he Paſfengers come to London, they muſt have Lodgings, which perhaps 
may coſt them five or ſix ſhillings a week, and that in fourteen days a- 
mounts unto 10 or 12 7. which makes the 4 J. 115. either 5 J. 15. or 
51. 3. or the 3 J. 1 fl. 5 l. 11 5. or 5 l. 13 5. beſides the inconveniency 
of having Meat from the Cooks, at double the price they might have it 
for in Inns. But if Stage- Coaches were down, and men travelled again 
as formerly on Horſeback ,, then when they came into their Inns they 
would pay nothing for Lodgings; and as there would excellent Horſes 
be bred and kept for Gentlemen for their own uſe, fo would there be by 
others that vvould keep them un purpoſe to Lett; which would, as for- 
merly, be Let at 10 or 12 5. per week, and in many places for 6, 8, or 9 . 
week : but admitting the loweſt price to be 12 7. If a Man comes 
om Pork, Exeter, or Cheſter, to London, be five days a- coming, five days 
going, and ſtay twelve days in London to diſpatch his buſinefs, (which is 
the moſt that Countrey- Chapmen uſually do ſtay.) all this would be but 
three weeks; fo that his Horſe-hire would come but to 1 l. 165. his 
Horſe - meat at 5 5. 2 dl. a day, (one with another) which is the higheſt that 
ean be reckoned upon, will come but to 1 l. 5 c. in all 3 l. 1. ſo that 
there would be at leaſt 40 or 50 Afaved of what the Coach hire and Lodg- 
ings will coſt him z which would go a great way in paying for Riding- 
©loachs, Stockings, Hats, Boots, Spurs, and other Accoutrements for Ri- 
ding; and in my poor opinion, would be far better fpent inthe buying 
pf theſe things, by the melting whereof the poor wouldbe ſet at work, 
au kept from being burthienſom to the Pariſh , Han to glve it * thoſe 
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Stage - Conachmen, to indulg that lazy, idle, habit of Body, that men, by 
conſtant riding in theſe Coaches, have brought upon themſelves: Beſides, 
if thus their Money were ſpent, they would ſave a great deal, which now 
(if Men of any Eſtates) they pay for relief of thoſe poor, who, for 
want of the work they had before thoſe Coaches were ſet up, and might 
have again if they were put down, are fallen upon the ſeveral Pariſhes 
wherein they live, for maintenance : which charge would. be quickly ta- 
ken off if they were reſtored to their work. Thus in proportion may a 
Man fave from all longer or ſhorter Stages. For inftance, from Northamp- 
ton men pay for paſſage in Coach to Londan 16 f. and ſo much back i from 
Briftol 25 s. from Bath 20 f. from Saliſpury, 20 or 25 3. from Reling 
7 1. the like ſums back, and ſo in proportion for longer or ſhorter Sta- 
ges. judge then, whether men may not hire Horſes cheaper than 5% ia 
day; I am ſure they may for half the money, eſpecially if Coaches were 
down, that men might receive encouragement; for, then there would be, 
as formerly, in all*great Cities and Towns of Exgiand, good and ſuffici- 
ent numbers of able Horſes kept to Lect, and ſuch a correſpondency would 
be between all the places, that a Man in any Town ſhall have a horſe to 
ride to what place he pleaſeth, and liberty to leave him when he comes to 
his Journeys end, without farther charge, till he have diſpatched his bu- 
ſineſs: which done, he may at the fame place hire one to carry him back 
and be gone, without waiting a week or ten days after his Affairs are end- 
ed at vaſt charges, meerly for a paſſage in a Coach; as many of theſe 
Gentlemen are forced to do, who pretend it a point of good Husbandry 
to travel in them, which hazard they run, and often find the {mart of it: 
yet never conſider or account the charge thereof, if they did, they would 
eaſily perceive, that travelling in Coaches is not the way of travelling with 
leaſt expence, - _ I ! 
Thirdly, Travelling in theſe Coaches can neither prove ad vantagious 
to mens Health or Buſineſs: For, what ad vantage is it to Man's Health, 
to be called out of their Beds into theſe Coaches, an hour before day in 
the morning to be hurried in them from place to place till one hour, two, 
or three within night; inſomuch that after fitting all day in the Summer. 
time ſtifled with heat, and choaked with the duff; or the Winter- time 
ſtarving and freezing with cold, or choaked with filthy Fogs, they are of- 
ten brought into their Inns by Torch- light, when it is too late to ſit up 
to get a Supper; and next morning they are forced into the Coach ſo 
early, that they can get no Breakfaſt, What addition is this to mens 
Health or Buſineſs, to ride all day with ſtrangers, oftentimes ſick, ancient, 
_ diſeaſed perſons, or young Children crying 3 to whoſe humours they are 
obliged to be ſubject, forced to bear with, and many times are poiſoned 
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n naſiy Scents and cripled by the crowd of their Boxes and Bun- 
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s it for a man's Health to travel with tired Jades, to be laid faſt in the 
"Foul Ways, and forced to wade up to the knees in mire; afterwards fit in 
the cold, till Teams of Horſes can be ſent to pull the Coach out? Is it for 
their health to travel in rotten Coaches, and to have their Tackle, or Pearch, 
or Axletree broken, and then to wait three or four hours, ſometimes half a 
day to have them mended again, and then to travel all night to make 

d their Stage? Is it for Mans pleaſure or advantagious to their Healths 
und Buſineſs, to travel with a mixt Company that he knows not how to 
onverſc with; to be affronted hy the rudeneſs of a ſurly, dogged, cur- 

fing; - natured Coachman, neceſſitated to Lodg or Bait at the worſt 
ans on the Road, where there is no accommodation fit for Gentlemen; 
and thismeerly becauſe the Owners of the Inns, and the Coachmen are 
sed together to cheat the Gueſt s toe nh 
As itfor the advantage of Buſineſs, That a Man, when he ſets out a 
Journey, muſt come juſt at their hour, or be left behind: ſo that often 
he is forced; when one hours ſtaying would finiſh his Buſineſs, to go out 
of Town, leave it undone, and make a new Journey about it? Is it for 
advantage of a Man's Buſineſs; that though he have a Concern of great 

weight or moment to trànſact upon the Road as he goes along, yet if it 

lie but a ſtones-caſt out of the Coach - way, the Coachman will not drive 

thither, nor ſtay for him at any place, except the Baiting or Lodging- 

places where he calls, where they change Horſes 3 and there ſtay no long- 

er than he pleaſes neither? To be forced, whatever accident of ſickneſs 

or illneſs happens, to ride theſe Coachmens Stages, though never ſo late in 

the night, or elſe to be left in the middle of a Journey in a ſtrange place? 

Is this for the conveniency or advantage of a Man's Health or Buſineſs? 

rather the quite contrary : Yet this hath been many Perſons of good 

ualitics caſe, that although they have offered to pay the whole Coach- 

hire, all the Paſſengers charges, to have put into an Inn (late at night on 
| this ſide the ſet-Stage) yet have they been denied, forced to ride, though \ 
b | in peril of their lives, till midnight: And it is not hard to inſtance in ma- 
1 ny that ha ve loſt their Itves by ſuch uſage. e i nents 
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All which Inconveniencies, if Stage-Coaches were ſuppreſt, would be 
remedied, lazy humours be diſcountenanced; and a great conveniency in- 

deed it would be, both to Travellers, and the Countrey through which 
they ride, for Men and Women to travel on Horſeback again. 
For then they may, when their buſineſs is done at one place, preſently 

take Horſe and go to another, without loſs of time, or ſtaying for a paſſage 


in a Coach, ſet out as early in the morning, and take up as ſoon in the 
| evening, 
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evening, and bait as long, and as often by the way, and in what places 
they pleaſe, make choice of their Company on the Road, avoid ſuch as ſuit 
not with their tempers, go out of the Roads when, and travel as long or 
ſhort Journeys as they pleaſe, keep out of Cold, Wet, or Foggs, and take 
into Inns when the weather is not fit to travel, and ſo preſerve their 

Healths. And by this means great advantages would happen, for then 
all Towns, and every Inn, would have ſomething to do, Trade would be 
more diffuſed, many poor Families in the Countrey would be maintained, 
that now are ina ſtarving condition; Travellers would come Into their 
Inns before Candlelight, ſtay in the morning till Shops open, underſtand 
the Trade of the place they are in, lay out monies in buying things they 
find fit for their uſe, and which ate of the Manufactures of the Town 
where they come; in ſome. places, Silk or Worſted-Hoſe; in others, 
Lace, Gloves, Stuffs, Boots, or Shoes, Linnen Cloth, and other things, 
which would be great Relief and encouragement to the Manufacturers of 
thoſe Commodities, as well as to choſe that buy them, and bring money 
to thoſe places where they are mad. 
-- Aly: Theſe Coaches are not abſolutely neceſſary to any perſons what- 
ever; for ſick or aged people, or young, children, if they have-accafion 
to travel, may ride in the Jong Waggon-Coaches, which were thoſe that 
firſt were firſt ſet up, and are not now oppoſed, becauſe they do little or 
no hurt; if prohibited within 40 miles of London: F or, Gentlemen that 
are able to ride on Horſeback, keep Coaches of their own, or to hire a 
Coach, will not appear ſo ſordid as to travel in them. And truly, if they 
be poor people that are to travel, it is not fit they ſhould be encouraged 
in their pride or in their extra vaganey, or ſuffered to ride amongſt Gentle- 
men, or like perſons of Honour in a Coach, with four or ſix horſes; and 
for ſick and aged People, and young children, theſe long Coaches are 
more convenient for them than running Coaches, if they were to be con- 
tinued up 3 for, they travel not ſuch long journeys, go not out ſo early in 
the morning, neither come they in ſo late at night; but ſtay by the way, 
travel eaſily, without jolting mens bodies, or hurrying them along, as the 
running Coaches do. at: e ee 
Jil y. Neither are theſe running Coaches uſeful to any, for, thoſe that 
are fit to ride, or ought to be ſuffered to ride in them, are ſuch, that if they 
have buſineſs requiring a Coach, may either keep one themſelves or hire 
en.. 3 | 5 | | 
Sly. But though theſe Coaches are neither abſolutely neceſſary to ſome, 
nor uſeful to others, yet they are impoſed upon many; for, ſince they ſet 
up in ſuch multitudes, eſpecially about London, men careleſs of keeping 
horſes, knowing the certainty of paſſage in them, have ſold them, and 
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moſt therefore, when they travel, either aide in theſe Coache: 
there being ſew or ne Horſes kept no- to let out to hire. ley your! 
If by whathath been ſaid upan this polnt, cit happen Gentlemen may 
travel on Horſeback, more to the ad vantage and benefit of Trade, and 
ſo to the publick god, with moe advantage to their healths and buſi- 
neſs, and leſs expence of money. and time than they can in Stage- 
JJJJJ;ͤð V. y 3s Livov nl wort + ann ow) 
If theſe: Stake-Coaches: be not abſolutely neceſſary to ſome, uſeful (to 
what other Coaches may be made) to others; and yet impoſed upon ma- 
ny, what reaſon can be given why they ſhould not all or moſt of them be 
ſuppreſt? C 1 n enn TA R 
lf they were not deſtructive to Trade, why ſhould Petitions from 
Almoſt all forts of Tradeſmen, come up'from moſt Cities and Towns in 
England: againſt them, as there hatli been lately preſented to His Ma- 
;jeſty and the Council? Why ſhould the Juſtices of Peace at their General 
Quarter-Seſſions, certifie to His Majeſty and his honourable Privy Coun- 
cl, under their hands (as they have done) that the great Miſchiefs afore- 
mentioned, under which the Kingdom now ſuffers;have been greatly oc- 
cCalioned by theſe Coaches, and that many thouſands of Families are ru- 
ined by them, as from London; Weſtminſter, Salubuy, Middleſex, and di- 
vers other Cities, Countries and Towns, Certificates have come? 
ſhould the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, at their Court at Gui 
hall, upon ſerious conſideration and debate of the Petition of the ſeveral 
Companies of London, againſt the ſaid Coaches, wherein moſt of theſe 
gricvances are mentioned, allow of the ſame, and give leave that it ſhould 
be preſented, if they were not convinced, that they are deſtructive to 
Trade? For ſurely they underſtand Trade, and were not ſo weak as to 
be cheated into their conſent and approbation (neither have they any 
time ſince repented of, or diſowned the ſame) as the Stage-Coachmen in 
falſe and ſcandalous Pamphlets have preſumed to print; notwithſtanding 
which, they are ready to own the faid Petition, and make good the Con- 
tents thereof: And the Drapers, Haberdaſhers and Millinerr, (who, they 
pretend, would be prejudiced by their being ſuperſeded) are ready, with 
; the other Tradeſmen mentioned in that Pamphlet, to evince to the World, 
they are injured by their being kept up; ſo that the very Coach and Har- 
1 neſs-Makers themſelves petition againſt them, as being miſchie vous to 
* their Trades, in regard they prevent the making of great Numbers of 
| Coaches every yearz' which muſt have been made, if Gentlemen had tra- 
velled in their own Coaches, and thereby they hinder the Conſumption of 
JJ 50 9522900 1999 nr 3 Og! 
If all theſe things be true, what can be ſaid againſt their being — 


not at all. 
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AY PEER 6.1 197 
It is objected, The Owners of theſe Coaches ſet them up for the conveniency 
ef the Subjefs, have betaken themſelves to this painful way of liviug, and laid 
out their whole Stocks, meerly to accommodate Gentlemen, and have now no o- 
ther way to live, what ſhall become of them, if they be put down 
Anſ. It is the caſe but of very few, that the ſuppreſſing of them would 
hurt: for, if all Stage- Coaches were to be ſuppreſt, I dare ſay five for one 
of thoſe that keep them would receive ad vantage thereby, as clearly will 
be evinced, if it be conſidered, that when this buſineſs was before His 
Majeſty in Council, where it depends undetermined, none of the Stagers 
oppoſed the being put down, except Exeter, Salisbury, Dore heſter, Briſtol, 
Southampton, Dover, . Norwich, Lincoln, Jork, Weſtcheſter , Worcefter and 
Shrewsbury, who call themſelves Stage-Coachmen upon the grand Roads of 
England; and there is not one Owner of any of theſe Coaches, but hath 
other ways to live, if he were prohibited driving them; for, they are all 
of them either Innholders, or Coach or Harneſs-makers, following thoſe 
Trades, or Carriers, or licenſed Coachmen in London; and may live as 
well as the Hackney Coachmen in London. The other Stage - Coaches are all 
or moſt of them kept either by Innholders firſt, who (one in a Town) 
did ſetup a Coach, and ſo carried all the Gueſts to his own houſe: Then 
a ſecond ſets up another, and ſo a third and fourth in a Town: Which 
done, they run one againſt another, purpoſely to get the Gueſts from each 
others houſes 3 whereby they not only deftroy multitudes of Horſes, but 
are great loſers themſelves; ſo that themſelves would be thankful to 
have them put down, and yet are forced to keep them up,until there ſhall 
be a general ſuppreſſion, becauſe otherwiſe they ſhall - loſe their own 
Trades. Or elſe the ſaid Stage-Coaches are kept by ſuch, as before the late 
Act for reducing the number of Hackney-Coaches in London to 400. were 
Owners of Coaches, and drove Hackney there: But when the number 
400 was full, and they not licenſed, then to avoid the penalties of the Act, 
they removed out of the City, diſperſing themſelves into every little 
Town, within twenty miles of London, where they ſet up for Stagers, and 
drive every Day to London, and in the Night- time they drive about the 


City, pay no 5 l. per annum, yet take away both the Town and Countrey- 


work from thoſe that do pay it, and break and annoy the ſtreets in the 
Cities and Suburbs thereof, hinder the 400 from the Jobs and ſmall Jour- 
' * neysthey depended upon, when they agreed to pay 5 J. a piece per an- 
num for their Licenſes > whereby they are many of them ruined. But 
take it for granted it were ſo, that theſe Stage-Coachmen had laid out all 

their Stocks for the uſe aforeſaid, and muſt be undone if put down, and 
there were at leaſt 2000 of them, what is that? (of two evils tfefler is 
to be choſen.) Have they not already deſtroyed very many: Thouſands N 
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Families ? wht not the continuing of them, in very ſhort time, be the un- 
doing of many Thouſands more? is the intereſt of theſe ſurly, rude, de · 
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bauch'd Coachmen, to be put into the Ballance with the many Thouſandg 


of Carriers, Shoemakers, Sadlert, Girdlert, Spurriers, Cutlert, Lorainers; 
Cloathiers, Cloath-warkers, Cloath-drawers, Drapers, Taylors, and an hun- 
dred Trades more, to which men were bound ſeven years Apprentifhip to 
learn their Trades, and are of great ad vantage to the Publick? Surely,” 
they ought to be encouraged,” being the Manufacturers of the Staple- 


Commodities of the Kingdom: by the manufacturing whereof, great 


profit doth ariſe to the Publick : Yet of theſe, if occaſion require, it will 
be mJde appear, above 100000, with their Families, are in great meaſure 


ruined by them. And I pray you, who are advantaged thereby? what 


perſons are employed or ſet at work by them, ſave only a few. Servant- 


Coachraen, Poſtilions and Hoſtlers? whom they pretend they breed up 


and make fit for the ſervice of the Nobility and Gentry of the Land; a 


moſt incomparable School to train men up in! and to fit them for the 


the Gallows, more likely than to live in ſober Families: but in the mean 
time, while theſe are breeding up, the Price and Rents of Lands are ſo 


brought down by hindrance theſe Coaches do make of the Conſumption 


ol Provifions and Manufactures, that in a ſhort time few Gentlemen will 


be in a capacity to keep Coaches; ſo that if all Running Stage-Coaches 
and Caravans were ſuppreſt, it would do well. But if ſome few Coaches 


were continued, (to wit) one to every Shire-town in England, to go 
once a werk backwards and forwards, and to go through with the ſame 


Horſes they ſet forth with, and not travel above 30 miles a day in the 


Summer, and 25 miles in the Winter, and to ſhift Inns dvery Icurney, 


that ſo Trade might be diffuſed 3 theſe would be ſufficient to carry the 
Sick and the Lame, that they pretend cannot travel on Horſeback; and 


5 being thus regulated, they would do little or no harm; eſpecially if all 


be ſuppreſſed within 40 or 50 miles of London, where they are no way 


neceſſary, and yet ſo highly deſtructive. All which is Humbly ſubmit- 
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